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COVER DESIGN 
Built in 1862, the schoolhouse at Columbia is one of the oldest in 
California still in use. Plans for a new building are being prepared. 


The one pictured here will be retained as an historical landmark. 
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Lingo and Limbo 
Vieruine Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Professions, at the moment, support a lingo—a body of new words, 
high sounding phrases, expressions, and terms which bear accurate 
meaning too often only out of the experience of the original user. 
Internal as well as external misunderstanding in a profession occurs 
quite as often in the area of terminology as in the field of practical 
activity. Our profession must be certain that commonly acceptable 
meaning and connotation is bound in every word in our professional 
lingo. 

Every profession has its limbo of schemes, devices, practices, and 
‘‘new plans’’ which can be effective only as the background of the 
user of them permits their incorporation into a complete life situation 
to which they may contribute. 

Materials and practices in our profession cannot be allowed to 
substitute for the meanings of great teacher personality impacts with 
children, for the humanism of teacher choice in procedure with 
individual learning situations, for the richness of pupil interaction with 
fellow pupils in a common though not exactly similar learning situation. 

Lingoists and limboists have a veneer of knowledge of what is 
fundamental in our profession and they lack real knowledge of broad 
human culture and the contributions which sound teaching makes to it. 

The best equipment, the most modern devices, efficiency plans, new 
techniques, and other new paraphernalia are effective only as they help 
us keep first things first, as they bring us to grips with reality, as they 
stress to maximum importance the human values which replace the 
temporal with the eternal. 

In our profession, superficiality cannot substitute for insight. 
Words and forms can not replace depth of consideration, completeness 
of planning, and thoroughness of action. No part of our function equals 
the importance of the whole. 

The lingo in conference and conversation about our work must 
not attempt to replace considerate thoughtful intercourse. 

A cynicism about the traditions of the profession and a skepti- 
cism which masquerades as hard thinking mean no abiding strength. 
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. Mere differentness, newness, or originality in practice are but slight 
reason for modification of customary practice save as obvious and evi- 
dent advantage may be appraised in the proposal. 

Educational leadership stands for no substitutes for professional 
thinking. Upon the thinking, planning, leadership of our profession 
during the spring of 1936 will be built the educational and the finan- 
cial budgets for 1936-37. 

Let us be assured and let us assure that public education in our 
state, in our hands, is not at the disposing direction of lingoists and 
limboists. First-hand knowledge, seasoned practice and appraised pro- 
cedure are the basis for our plans for the future and our leadership at 
all times. 
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Unified School Districts 


Water E. Moraan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


Enactment in 1935 of Assembly Bill No. 12051 will result on 
July 1, 1936, in the automatic merging into a single district to be 
known as a unified school district of each elementary and high school 
district, and of each elementary, high school, and junior college dis- 
trict, the boundaries of which are at that time coterminous and 
which are at that time governed by governing boards of identical per- 
sonnel. Thereafter such elementary, high school, and junior college 
districts will cease to exist as separate districts. 

In order that uniform interpretation may be made, the follow- 
ing analysis is presented of the major provisions of the act. 


Districts Affected 

The act is intended to apply in all cases where a high school 
district of any type or class embraces and is coterminous in bound- 
aries with a single elementary school district or with a single union 
elementary school district; and in all cases where such a high school 
district is also coterminous in boundaries with a junior college dis- 
trict. The office of the Attorney General recently ruled? that a high 
school district which comprises a single union elementary school district 
is not a union high school district and therefore must be governed 
by the governing board of the union elementary school district. This 
opinion was based upon the provisions of School Code section 2.253, 
which states that the districts uniting to form a union or joint union 
district cease to exist except for the purposes specified. The purposes 
for which the several districts in a union district continue to exist 
include only the making of teachers reports, the apportionment of 
school funds, and determination of the high school district to which 
each shall belong. Thus a union elementary school district is con- 
sidered to be a single elementary school district in so far as the 
application of the provisions of Assembly Bill No. 1205 is concerned. 

The several districts which on July 1, 1936, will become merged 
into unified school districts are listed by counties in the tabulation at 
the close of this article. In this list there are five high school districts 
each of which is composed of a single union elementary school district. 


1Statutes of California, 1935, Chapter 773. 
2 Attorney General’s Opinion 9782, January 31, 1935. 
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In accordance with the Attorney General’s opinion previously cited, 
these districts will become unified school districts on July 1, 1936, 
even though at present some of these high school districts may be 
governed by boards of high school trustees rather than by the boards 
of trustees of the union elementary school districts. The opinion 
cited was made effective by the voluntary resignation of the high school 
board in order that the elementary school board might serve also as 
the high school board. The five high school districts which are at 
present composed of single union elementary school districts are: 


1. Antioch high school district in Alameda County. 

Palo Verde Valley high school district in Riverside County. 
Simi Valley high school district in Ventura County. 
Valencia high school district in Orange County. 

Vista high school district in San Diego County. 


or oo fo 


Name of Unified School District 


The governing board of the unified school district is required to 
name the district, designating it as the ‘‘_----_-_-- unified school 
district.’’ This should be done at the first meeting of the governing 
board of the unified school district. In most cases the name of the 
central community in the district or the name of the present high 
school district probably will be adopted as that of the unified school 
district. 


Governing Boards 

The governing board of each unified school district which is 
coterminous with a chartered city or a city of the first to fifth classes, 
inclusive, will be the board of education of such city. If the unified 
school district is coterminous with a chartered city, the governing 
board will continue to be appointed or elected according to the pro- 
visions of the charter of such city. If the unified school district is 
coterminous with a city of the first to fifth classes, inclusive, the 
governing board will continue to be appointed or elected according 
to the general laws of the state governing each of the several classes 
of cities. 

The governing board of each unified school district which is not 
coterminous with a chartered city or a city of the first to fifth classes, 
inclusive, irrespective of whether such district may embrace such a 
city, will be a board of five members elected at large. The members of 
the governing board of the elementary or union elementary school dis- 
trict merged into a unified school district which is not coterminous 
with a chartered city or a city of the first to fifth classes, inclusive, 
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will become members of the unified school district board and will serve 
until July 1, 1937. If there are only three members of the governing 
board of the elementary school district, the county superintendent 
of schools is required to appoint two additional members to serve 
until July 1, 1937. 

On the first Friday in June, 1937, an entire new board will be 
elected, to take office on July 1, 1937. The members so elected will 
classify themselves by lot so that one will serve for one year, one for 
two years, one for three years, and two for four years. Thereafter 
each board member will be elected for a four year term. 


Powers of Governing Boards 

The powers of the governing board of each unified school district 
will be those of the several boards which it will replace. If a unified 
school district is formed of an elementary school district and a high 
school district, the governing board of such unified school district will 
have such powers and duties with respect to the maintenance of 
kindergartens, elementary schools, and high schools as were formerly 
exercised by the elementary and high school boards. If the unified 
school district also embraces a junior college district the governing 
board will exercise also the functions of the junior college board. 


Property, Funds, and Obligations 

Each unified school district will assume all property, funds, and 
obligations other than bonded indebtedness of the several districts 
merged to form the unified school district, as of July 1, 1936. 


Bonded Indebtedness 

Any bonded indebtedness of the individual districts merged to 
form a unified school district will continue to be an obligation of such 
individual districts. Such bonds will not be assumed by the unified 
school district as a whole, except upon authorization of a two-thirds 
vote of the electors of the unified school district voting at an election 
called for this purpose on petition of 10 per cent of the qualified 
electors of the individual district upon which the bonded indebtedness 
lay prior to the formation of the unified school district. 

Each unified school district may issue bonds for elementary school, 
high school, and junior college purposes, in amounts not to exceed, 
for each of such purposes, 5 per cent of the assessed valuation of the 
unified school district. 


Financial Support 
In general, each unified school district will be supported on the 
same bases as the individual school districts comprising the unified 
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school district would be supported if they were to continue as separate 
districts. In several respects, however, the unified school district act 
provides for changes in the method of support. For this reason a 
complete statement of the methods of suppert of the unified school 
districts is given here. 


State Apportionments 


Apportionments will be made to unified school districts from state 
school funds for the support of elementary schools, high schools, and 
district junior colleges on the same bases as though the apportionments 
were made to the several elementary, high school, and junior college 
districts, with one exception. In the ease of the unified school dis- 
trict, apportionments made on account of additional teacher units 
allowed for each 300 units of average daily attendance in the ele- 
mentary schools, including grades seven and eight in junior high 
schools, in the unified school district, must be expended exclusively 
for salaries and necessary expenses of supervisors of instruction. Such 
apportionments for supervision purposes will accrue to the unified 
school district only if the average daily attendance during the pre- 
ceding school year in elementary schools, including grades seven and 
eight in junior high schools, was 1500 or more. Otherwise such appor- 
tionments will be made to the county elementary school supervision 
fund. 

All apportionments from the State (elementary) School Fund 
and from the State General Fund for the support of elementary schools 
must be eredited to elementary school salary funds of the unified school 
district. The amounts so apportioned may be expended only for 
elementary schools, excluding kindergartens and including transfers 
to the high school funds of the unified school district for tuition of 
grades seven and eight in junior high schools. Apportionments from 
the State High School Fund and from the State General Fund for 
the support of high schools must be credited to high school funds of 
the unified school district. The amounts so apportioned may be 
expended only for high schools, including junior high schools. Appor- 
tionments from the State Junior College Fund must be credited to 
the Junior College Fund of the unified school district and expended 
exclusively for the support of the district junior college. 


Apportionments During 1936-1937 


Apportionments of state school funds will be made to unified 
school districts during 1936-1937 in accordance with the provisions 
of Assembly Bill No. 1205, on the basis of the attendance during 
1935-1936 in the several districts merged on July 1, 1936, to form the 
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unified school district, as though the unified school district had been 
maintained as such during 1935-1936. 


District Taxes 


The maximum legal tax rates which may be levied for unified 
school districts continue to be stipulated separately for the several 
divisions of the school system, the kindergarten tax being separated 
from the elementary school tax. The tax rates for each of the school 
divisions must, therefore, be set separately, and the proceeds derived 
from each rate levied must be paid into a separate fund to the credit 
of the unified school district and expended exclusively for the support 
of the school division for which it is levied. 


The maximum tax rates which may be levied, except by authoriza- 
tion of the electorate, are: 


1. For kindergarten expenses, 15 cents. 


2. For elementary school purposes: 70 cents for building purposes; 
30 cents for other purposes. 


3. For high school purposes (including support of junior colleges 
not maintained as district junior colleges), 75 cents. 


4. For junior college purposes (in unified school districts in which 
a junior college district was merged), 50 cents. 


District Funds 


In aceordance with the legal limitations on the uses of moneys 
derived from the several sources, the following separate funds or fund 
accounts should be set up in unified school districts: 


1. KINDERGARTEN FuNnD—proceeds of district kindergarten tax only. 


2. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS SALARY FuNpD—-all apportionments from the 
State (elementary) School Fund, plus 60 per cent of apportionments from the 
State General Fund for elementary schools—exclusive of amounts apportioned 
to the elementary school supervision fund; plus balance in this fund, plus 
receipts from teachers salary funds of other districts. 


3. ELEMENTARY ScHOoL Lisprary FuNnp—amounts budgeted for this fund, 
deducted from apportionments to the district from the State General Fund 
for elementary schools. 


4. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GENERAL Funp—40 per cent of apportionments from 
the State General Fund for elementary schools—exclusive of apportionments 
for the elementary school library fund and for the elementary school super- 
vision fund; plus balance in this fund, plus recepits from the elementary 
school general fund of other districts. 


5. ELEMENTARY ScHooL SuPERVISION FuND—amounts apportioned from the 
State (elementary) School Fund and from the State General Fund on teacher 
units allowed for each 300 units of average daily attendance in elementary 
grades. 

2—29933 
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6. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MAINTENANCE Tax FunD—proceeds of elementary 
school maintenance tax, plus balance in this fund, plus receipts from similar 


funds of other districts. 

7. ELEMENTARY ScHOoL BurmLpiInc Tax FuNnD—proceeds of elementary school 
building tax, plus balance in this fund. 

8. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDING Bond FunpD—proceeds of sale of elementary 
school bonds, plus balance in this fund. 


9. Hic¢h Scnoot SaLtary FuNnpD—apportionments from the State High School 
Fund, plus 60 per cent of apportionments from the State General Fund for 
high schools, plus balance in this fund, plus receipts from similar funds of 


other districts. 
10. HicH ScHoot GENERAL FuNpD—40 per cent of apportionments from the State 
General Fund for high schools, plus balance in this fund, plus receipts from 
funds other than teachers salary funds of other districts. 
11. Hien Scuoot ButmtpiIne Bonp FunpD—proceeds of sale of high school bonds, 
plus balance in this fund. 
12. JuNiIon COLLEGE FUND—all receipts for district junior college purposes. 
13. JuNIon COLLEGE BuILDING Bonn Funp—proceeds of sale of district junior 
college bonds, plus balance in this fund. 


In addition to the above funds, separate reserve funds will be 
required for excess district tax receipts derived from each of the several 
district taxes, and separate funds should also be set up for federal 


moneys received by the district. 


Expenditure Limitation 

The statutory expenditure limitation on annual school district 
expenditure increases probably should be construed as applying 
separately to the expenditures for the several school levels representing 
the several types of districts merged into the consolidated districts, 
namely; kindergartens and elementary schools, high schools, and dis- 


trict junior colleges. 


Educational Supervision and Course of Study Preparation 

Unified school districts having a total average daily attendance 
of less than 1500 in elementary grades, including grades seven and 
eight in junior high schools, during the preceding school year will not 
receive apportionments of state elementary school funds for super- 
vision purposes. Instead, such apportionments will be made to the 
county elementary school supervision fund, to be employed by the 
county superintendent of schools for expenses of supervision and for 
the preparation and coordination of courses of study. 

Unified school districts having a total average daily attendance 
of 1500 or more in elementary grades, including grades seven and eight 
in junior high schools, during the preceding school year, will receive 
apportionments of state elementary school funds for supervision pur- 
poses, and must expand such moneys exclusively for the salaries and 
necessary expenses of supervisors of instruction. 
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The governing board of any unified school district may enter into 
a contract with the county superintendent of schools for the super- 
vision of instruction in elementary and secondary schools and for the 
preparation and coordination of courses of study for such schools. The 
governing board shall transfer from the elementary school supervision 
fund of the unified school district to the county elementary school 
supervision fund, and from the secondary school funds of the unified 
school district to the county secondary school supervision fund, such 
sums as may be agreed upon, for these purposes. 

The governing boards of any unified school district having an 
average daily attendance of 1500 or more in elementary grades during 
the preceding school year may enter into an agreement with the govern- 
ing boards of one or more unified school districts in the same county 
or in adjoining counties for the joint employment of supervisors of 


instruction. 


Annexation to Unified School Districts 

Any school district, upon majority vote of the electors, may be 
annexed to a contiguous unified school district by the board of super- 
visors having jurisdiction over the latter. 


Teacher Tenure in Unified School Districts 

Permanent employees of any district merged in a unified school 
district will continue as permanent employees of the unified school 
district. Probationary employees of any district merged in a unified 
school district will continue as probationary employees of the unified 
school district, and the service of such probationary employees in the 
district so merged will be considered as service in the unified school 
district. Probationary employees of a district having an average daily 
attendance of less than 850 must serve for one complete school year in 
the unified school district immediately following the formation of the 
unified school district and be reelected for the succeeding school year 
before becoming permanent employees of the unified school district. 


Unified School Districts, 1936-1937 

In the following tabulation the 35 unified school districts which 
will be formed as of July 1, 1936, are listed asphabetically, by counties. 
The names of the elementary and high school districts and junior 
college districts which will be merged into each unified school district 
are also indicated, and the average daily attendance in 1934-1935 in 
kindergartens, elementary schools (including grades seven and eight 
in junior high schools), high schools (excluding grades seven and eight 
in junior high schools), and in district junior colleges is tabulated, 
together with the total average daily attendance in all schools in each 


unified school district during 1934-1935. 
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It should be noted that only 13 of the unified school districts had 
an average daily attendance of 1500 or more in elementary grades in 
1934-1935. These 13 include Alameda, Berkeley, Beverly Hills, Bur- 
bank, Glendale, Montebello, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Stockton, Palo Alto, San Jose, and Vallejo. The remaining 22 unified 
school districts will automatically fall under the supervision of the 
county superintendent of schools unless the average daily attendance 
in elementary grades increases to 1500 or more during 1935-1936. 

The average daily attendance data reported in Table No. 1 should 
not be employed in determining tenure classification of certificated 
employees in terms of district average daily attendance. The figures 
given in Table No. 1 for elementary schools, high schools, and district 
junior colleges represent the average daily attendance credited to ele- 
mentary school, high school, and junior college districts respectively, 
for apportionment purposes. In such districts inter-district attendance 
under contract is credited to the district of residence for apportion- 
ment purposes, as is all attendance of pupils in grades seven and eight 
in junior high schools. 

For purposes of tenure classification of certificated employees, the 
average daily attendance of a district is considered to be the total aver- 
age daily attendance of all pupils in all of the schools maintained by 
the district, regardless of whether such pupils reside in the district 
attended or whether they reside in other districts. Thus, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the average daily attendance of a district 
is less than 850 or whether it is 850 or more, and consequently whether 
permanent tenure of certificated employees is optional or mandatory, 
the average daily attendance of the district is computed as follows: 


1. Elementary school districts: Kindergarten average daily attend- 
ance, plus average daily attendance in elementary schools only, 
maintained by the elementary school district, exclusive of grades 
seven and eight in junior high schools, regardless of district of 
residence. 

2. High school districts: Average daily attendance in all grades and 
classes of day and evening junior high schools, high schools, and 
junior colleges maintained by the high school district, regardless 
of district of residence. 

3. Junior college districts: Average daily attendance in all classes of 
the district junior college, regardless of district of residence. 


In Table No. 2 the average daily attendance during 1934-1935 in 
each of the districts which will be merged in a unified school district 
on July 1, 1936, is tabulated, in terms of the above definitions, for 
tenure classification purposes. 
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Table No. 2 


Average Daily Attendance for Tenure Classification Purposes in 
1934-1935 in Districts to be Merged in Unified School Districts, 
July 1, 1936 


Average daily attendance, 1934-1935 


Elementary High Junior 
County and unified school school college 
school district district district district Total 
Alameda 
COTO ER? De ele ae ee 3,717 2,017 hates 5,734 
A a oe eee aes 1,087 611 Sees 1,698 \ 
NO a cee 2. gob se ky no ws 5,939 6,280 pare 12,219 
BOMPrymAe soho yt 353 164 a 517 
US UTNE) ee eee eae 1,168 830 sees 1,998 
Contra Costa | 
EE EE ee 661 474 soatai 1,135 
EOL STE ie Se nee ee ee ae 1,463 406 ais 1,869 
Humboldt 
Hoopa Valley___-_--------_---- 188 1 oer 138 
Kern 
LOVES (a ae 141 221 —— 362 
Lassen 
WUD OS Soa eE 425 347 = 772 
Los Angeles 
evenly qs 5. os tse 2,312 1 sigan 2.312 
TNT Se er 2,062 1,629 ree 3,691 
CSS Se eee 304 289 Aste 593 
SS 529 254 se 783 
UPSD US POSSESS SEN a etree rete eae renee 6,552 6,359 786 13,697 
ESO 2S CO | a ee oer 2,733 837 aes 3,570 
Monterey ' 
Pacific Grove____-- ~~~ ~~~ 786 369 = 1,155 
Nevada 
movade (City =. 2 ce cco 379 210 ere 589 
Orange 
ON ee eee ee ee 329 145 — 474 
STS TC oe ae eae ee 850 74 eet 924 
Riverside 
Palo Verde Valley__-___----__- 642 128 — 770 
{ 
Sacramento 
a 7,501 7,329 1,744 ' 16,574 
San Diego 
OOS S| a eee ee 712 287 tetas 989 
CS a ee 14,098 11,308 ee 25,406 
Nn hi tn ae 397 2 pet Ds 397 
San Francisco 
San Francisco.._.._____..._.._ 40,400 29,139 —— 69,539 
San Joaquin 
SCC a a re 6,939 3,021 —— 9,960 


1New high school district, 1935-1936. 
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San Mateo 

South San Francisco___---~--- 807 692 
Santa Clara 

eOlOh) ROS 2s 5 2 os eee 1,840 909 

By ea etn on ek 5,407 6,145 
Solano 

ON a hi oS 267 108 

pO ES AR Rees Sete ee eee 1,473 1,721 
Tulare 

2 CC) | ae ee een mentee 75 27 

ALC OT ls See eee eee 843 288 
Ventura 

Simi Valley... .2..222-2.2c. 342 78 


3—29933 
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1,499 


2,749 
12,435 


375 
3,194 


102 
1,131 


420 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS | 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VIERLING Kersey, Superintendent 


COMMUNISM 


In answer to the many inquiries for advice concerning the attitude 


which teachers should assume on communism and children’s ques- 
tions on the subject in the classroom, the following suggestions are 


offered : 


| 


Teaching communism, in the sense of advocating the tenets of 
communism and the overthrow of the existing form of govern- 
ment, cannot be tolerated in a public school system supported by 
this government. Communism is totally unacceptable to the 


American people. 


. Teachers should not, however, ignore pupils’ questions concern- 


ing communism and merely pass the matter off by saying dis- 
cussion on the subject is forbidden. 


. The danger in communism lies not in knowledge concerning it 


but rather in ignorance. Since the subject of communism is being 
discussed in the public press and forum as a matter of world 
news pupils are already aware of its existence. The facts about 
communism and the fundamental opposition of its tenets to 
American ideals may very properly be taught. 


. The ideals of American democratic government and institutions 


have nothing to suffer by comparison with communism. Pupils 
should be fortified with the truth as a protection against insidious 
propaganda. 


. Teachers themselves should be adequately informed concerning 


the facts about communism in order to treat the subject properly 
when occasion demands. 


CLAUDE M. HIRST RECEIVES NEW APPOINTMENT 
Claude M. Hirst, Assistant Chief of the Division of Schoolhouse 


Planning, has resigned from the California State Department of Edu- 
cation to become the Director of Education for the natives of Alaska 
in the office of Indian Affairs of the United States Department of the 


Interior. 


82 
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Before coming to California in October, 1934, Mr. Hirst served as 
Commissioner of Education in Arkansas for a period of four and one- 
half years. Before becoming commissioner, he served as Director of the 
School Plant Division of the Arkansas State Department of Education. 

As Commissioner of Education in Arkansas, Mr. Hirst inaugurated 
a survey of school administrative units which resulted in a large 
number of consolidated school districts. His first major task in Cali- 
fornia was the direction of the survey of schoolhouse adequacy, por- 
tions of which have been reported in previous issues of California 
Schools. In addition to his regular duties, Mr. Hirst during the last 
few months has been directing the program of Indian education in 
California. 

EMERGENCY ATTENDANCE 

The prevailing condition of unusually severe epidemics of colds, 
influenza, mumps, and other infectious and contagious diseases in all 
parts of the state has caused local school officials to be seriously con- 
cerned over the possibility of material losses in state school revenues as 
a result of diminished attendance. Consequently many school admin- 
istrators and governing boards have requested information as to the 
applicability of the provisions of the School Code authorizing the 
granting of emergency attendance. Some confusion has been caused 
by the fact that these School Code provisions were amended in 1935, 
and local school officials have not had access to the text of the amended 
School Code sections. 

Because of these facts an analysis of the present provisions of the 
School Code has been prepared at the direction of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, together with a detailed statement of the pro- 
cedure to be followed in making requests for emergency attendance. 
This analysis and explanation appears in the following statement pre- 
pared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 


Division of Research and Statistics 
Wa ter E. Mora@an, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 
EMERGENCY AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
Legal Provisions . 
Attendance Records Lost or Destroyed. The provisions of section 
4.750 of the School Code, as amended in 1935, require the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to estimate the average daily attendance in 
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any school or classes the attendance records of which have been lost 
or destroyed, thus making it impossible for local school officials to 
render an accurate report on average daily attendance for eny school 
year. The average daily attendance so estimated shall be employed 
as the actual average daily attendance for that school year for all 
apportionment purposes. 


Average Daily Attendance Materially Reduced by Calamity or 
Epidemic. School Code section 4.751, as amended in 1935, together 
with sections 4.752 and 4.753, authorizes the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to grant emergency average daily attendance to any school 
district in which the average daily attendance of pupils is materially 
reduced because of conflagration, impassable roads, or other public 
calamity, or because of epidemic of unusual duration and prevalence. 
In case of any public calamity the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is authorized to decide whether the average daily attendance has 
been affected sufficiently to justify granting emergency average daily 
attendance. In ease of epidemic, the State Board of Public Health 
is required, on request of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to investigate the duration and prevalence of the epidemic and to 
report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction whether the grant- 
ing of emergency average daily attendance is justified by the epidemic 
conditions. 

In any ease where the Superintendent of Public Instruction finds 
that the average daily attendance of a district has been materially 
reduced because of a public calamity, or because of an epidemic reported 
by the State Board of Public Health to be of sufficiently unusual dura- 
tion and prevalence to justify the granting of emergency average daily 
attendance, the Superintendent of Public Instruction is required to 
estimate the average daily attendance that would have been earned in 
the district had there been no such public calamity or epidemic. 


Applications for Emergency Average Daily Attendance 


Forms for Requesting Emergency Attendance. Request for emer- 
gency attendance should be made of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on Form No. J-13, as revised in 1936. These forms should 
be procured from the county superintendent of schools at any time 
toward the close of the school year. They should not be filed until 
after the schools have closed for the school year. , 

If emergency attendance is requested because of epidemics, report 
must be made on.this form giving the actual number of days of attend- 
ance and absence for each school month of the entire school year. 
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Verification by County Superintendent of Schools. All statements 
concerning the reasons for requesting emergency attendance, as well 
as the reports of attendance data, must be verified by the county super- 
intendent of schools before the request for emergency attendance is 
filed with the State Department of Education. The forms, when 
properly filled out and signed by the local school officials, must there- 
fore be forwarded to the county superintendent of schools who, after 
verifying the requests, will transmit them to the State Department of 
Education. 


Reports of Contagious Disease. Every effort should be made to 
insure that complete reports of the incidence of contagious or com- 
municable disease shall be filed by local doctors, nurses, and public 
health officers with the State Department of Public Health, as required 
by law. Cases of colds and influenza should also be reported, even 
though such eases are not required by law to be reported. If any doubt 
exists as to whether adequate or complete reports have been filed with 
the State Department of Public Health, the Request for Emergency 
Attendance should also be accompanied by a statement signed by local 
physicians or public health officers summarizing the incidence of epi- 
demic disease and the amount of absence due thereto and indicating 
the period during which the epidemic was prevalent. 


Computation of Emergency Average Daily Attendance 


Attendance Records Lost or Destroyed. If emergency attendance 
is requested because of the loss or destruction of attendance records, the 
district officials will be requested to furnish special information to the 
State Department of Education on the basis of which an estimate can 
be made of the actual average daily attendance earned during the school 
year. Each such request will be considered and dealt with inde- 
pendently by correspondence with the local school officials. If partial 
records of attendance for the current school year are available these will 
be used in estimating the total average daily attendance for the year. 


Average Daily Attendance Materially Reduced by Calamity or 
Epidemic. Emergency average daily attendance will be computed for 
those districts in which a material reduction in average daily attendance 
has been caused by public calamities, in such manner as to take into 
account normal trends in average daily attendance during the several 
school years preceding that in which the public calamity occurred. 
In most cases such computations can be made directly from data avail- 
able in the records of the State Department of Education. If addi- 
tional data are needed, special request will be made of local school 
officials after receipt of the requests for emergency attendance. 
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In all cases of approved applications for emergency attendance 
based on epidemics, emergency average daily attendance will be com- 
puted in the following manner. 


1. The school months during which epidemics of unusual duration 
and prevalence oceurred, as evidenced by reports from the State 
Director of Public Health, will be identified. 

2. The average daily absence will be computed separately for such 
school months of unusual absence due to epidemic conditions and 
for the remaining school months of normal absence, by dividing the 
total days of absence during each of the two groups of school 
months by the number of days taught therein. 

3. The average daily absence computed for the group of normal school 
months will be subtracted from the average daily absence com- 
puted for the school months of unusual absence due to epidemics. 

4. The difference obtained in the subtraction indicated in 3, above, 
will be multiplied by the number of days taught during the school 
months of unusual absence. 

5. The product so seeured will be added to the actual total days of 
attendance for the school year. 

6. The corrected total days of attendance will be divided by the 
total number of days taught during the entire school year to secure 
the emergency average daily attendance to be credited to the dis- 
trict. 


Average Daily Attendance if School Closed Part Time 


School Code section 4.740 provides that if, in a district maintaining 
more than one school, a school is closed for a part of a term by order of 
a board of health on account of contagious disease, or if such school is 
closed on account of fire, flood, or other public disaster, the average 
daily attendance of such school shall be estimated separately and added 
to the average daily attendance of the other schools of the district. 
School Code section 4.741 requires the average daily attendance of 
such school to be computed by dividing the total days of attendance by 
the number of days taught therein, and requires that 170 be employed 
as the divisor if the number of days taught was less than 170. 

Emergency attendance should not be requested for a district in 
which one or more of several schools was closed for a part of a term, 
unless the application of the provisions of School Code section 4.741 
results in a material reduction in the total average daily attendance of 
the entire district. This would occur only if the number of days taught 
in the school which was closed for a part of the term was considerably 
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less than 170. If emergency average daily attendance is requested 
because of a material reduction in average daily attendance due to 
the requirements of School Code section 4.741, the reason for the 
request should be set forth fully in item 2, d of Form No. J-13. 


Districts Failing to Maintain School 170 Days 

Emergency attendance should not be requested for districts fail- 
ing to maintain a school for at least 170 days. Unless such districts 
are exempted from this requirement (School Code 4.720 and 4.721), 
they are not entitled to receive any apportionment of funds from the 
state. If they are exempted, average daily attendance therein should 
be computed by dividing the actual total days of attendance earned 
by the actual number of days taught, regardless of whether this number 
is less than 170 or not. Hence in no ease can emergency attendance 
be credited to such districts. 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. WatTERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Department of Education has published the following since 
the new publications were listed in California Schools for September, 


1935. 


Directory of California Superintendents of Schools, Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 19, October 1, 1935. 


The Carroll-Miller List of Teaching Aids and Educational Materials. 
from Commercial Sources, Department of Education Bulletin No. 


20, October 15, 1935. 


Mark Twain in the West, Department of Education Bulletin No. 21, 
November 1, 1935. 


Public Schools and Parent Education, Department of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 22, November 15, 1935. 


Source Material for Conservation Week, Department of Education 
Bulletin No. 1, January 1, 1936. 


Suggestions for Public Schools Week Activities, Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 2, January 15, 1936. i 


Laws and Regulations Governing thé Retirement of Teachers, Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin No. 3, February 1, 1936. 
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Spiders. Science Guide for Elementary Schools, Volume II, Number 
3, October, 1935. 


How the Energy of Nature Has Been Harnessed for Man’s Use. Sci- 
ence Guide for Elementary Schools, Volume II, Number 4, Novem- 


ber, 1935. 


How Living Things Get Food. Science Guide for Elementary Schools, 
Volume II, Number 5, December, 1935. 


Mushrooms and Other Fungi. Science Guide for Elementary Schools, 
Volume II, Number 6, January, 1936. 


California Journal of Elementary Education, Volume IV, No. 2, 
November, 1935. 


California Journal of Elementary Education, Volume IV, No. 3, Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning 


Cuas. Burscu, Chief 


MATERIAL TESTS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The effectiveness of the program to secure safe school buildings for 
the children of California depends upon a number of factors. Plans 
and specifications must be prepared and reviewed by well qualified 
architects and structural engineers. Construction must be done by 
competent builders. Vigilant inspection by experienced men of high 
integrity must be provided continuously to make sure that the approved 
plans are followed. Materials used must meet certain minimum 
requirements of strength, elasticity, and other physical properties. 

The administration and control of material testing, as an important 
part in the school building safety program, presents some unusual 
difficulties and deserves special attention on the part of all persons 
responsible for school construction. 

One extreme is to have no independent and disinterested tests at 
all made of building materials delivered at the job. This practice 
gives a splendid opportunity for unscrupulous material men and con- 
tractors to get rid of shoddy and substandard materials at public 
expense and, of course, also undermines the safety value of good ‘engi- 
neering of the plans. 

The other extreme is to require or permit a multiplicity of tests 
that serve no useful purpose. Extreme cases are known where the cost 
for material tests exceeded the cost of the work for which materials were 
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tested. For example, if a laboratory mix is required and a number of 
laboratory tests are made of the concrete for the foundation for a 
small building just such a result may be expected. 

This condition is entirely unnecessary and is deplored by the 
Division of Architecture, State Department of Public Works, which 
Division usually is charged with having required all of the tests. The 
proper control of material testing is after all a relatively simple matter. 
School district officials should definitely require, through their archi- 
tects or structural engineers, that no more tests of structural materials 
be authorized than are specifically required by the Division of Archi- 
tecture in its administration of the earthquake safety act. 


Division of Teacher Training and Certification 


EvELYN CLEMENT, Chief 


AUTHORIZATION OF LECTURE PERMITS 


Under the provisions of School Code sections 5.490-5.492, lecture 
permits may be issued authorizing lecturers to give not more than 
four lectures during a term before special day and evening high school 
classes and classes in evening high schools. 

These provisions have in the past been liberally interpreted, and 
such permits have been used by private entertainers to provide pro- 
grams for high school assemblies conducted during school hours for 
pupils to which admission fees have been charged. There is no authori- 
zation, in the opinion of this Department, for the holding of a school 
assembly during school hours for which an admission fee is charged. 
It is immaterial, in such a case, whether the attendance of the pupils 
is required or is optional. For this reason, therefore, all public school 
authorities are notified that persons holding the lecture permits herein- 
before mentioned may not lawfully present programs during school 
hours for pupils of the public schools to which an admission fee is 
charged. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NEWS NOTES . 


CAPITAL OUTLAY EXPENDITURES 


Marked increases in capital outlay expenditures of elementary and 
high school districts and of junior college districts resulted from pro- 
grams of reconstruction of earthquake damaged structures, strengthen- 
ing of buildings to conform with state legislation requiring earthquake 
resistance in school buildings, and other programs of improvements 
financed in the main by a combination of federal grants and local bond 
issues. 

The expenditures of school districts for capital outlay purposes, 
which have declined annually since 1930, were as follows during the 


past two years: 


1933-34 1934-385 
Elementary school districts______------- $2,864,958 $8,576,878 
High schoo! districts... ............ 3,403,038 6,625,521 
Junior college districts___-___._-__----__-- 600,284 828,950 
LigS fo) (5 OO aed calcein Par ane SOR $6,868,280 $16,031,349 


What adults in California are studying is indicated by a study 
of the credentials issued for teaching special day and evening classes 
for adults. In addition to teachers with regular secondary school 
credentials, teachers to whom are issued special credentials upon the 
request of employing school officials teach large numbers of adults who 
desire to continue their education. 

From January 1 to December 30, 1935, 1002 persons received ere- 
dentials for teaching adults. The demand for education for leisure is 
indicated by the fact that more than 300 of the teachers were certifi- 
eated for instruction in art, music, dramaties, and physical education. 
Another 100 teachers conducted classes in literature, foreign languages, 
and social problems. 


Reports from California colleges and universities offering teacher 
training indicate that plans have been made permitting teachers to 
include attendance at the N.E.A. convention at Portland as part of the 
summer session work. Teachers who wish to attend the N.E.A. con- 
vention and receive full credit for summer session work should make 
arrangements with the institution before the opening of the session. 


90 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF STATE COLLEGE GRADUATES 


A study just completed reveals that 922, or 71.7 per cent, of the 
1286 state college credential graduates of 1933-34 had been employed 
in educational positions by November 1, 1935. One year previously, on 
November 1, 1934, a total of 774, or 60.2 per cent, of these graduates 
had been employed. It follows, therefore, that 11.5 per cent of the 
state college credential graduates of 1933-34 secured their first educa- 
tional employment during the second year after graduation. 

In 1934-35, a total of 1,350 individuals secured teaching creden- 
tials upon the basis of graduation from the state colleges. By November 
1, 1935, a total of 857, or 63.5 per cent, of these graduates had secured 
employment in educational positions. If the experience of past years 
is repeated, it may be expected that by the @lose of another year approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of these graduates will be placed in educational 
positions. 


EXPENDITURES FOR TEACHERS SALARIES 


Tentative data for the school year 1934-35 indicate that the down- 
ward trend of teachers salaries has stopped. Total expenditures of 
school districts for salaries of certificated personnel increased from 
$78,824,456 in 1933-34 to $79,653,037 in 1934-35, an increase of slightly 
over one per cent. Both elementary and high school districts increased 
expenditures for teachers salaries. Junior college district expendi- 
tures for teachers salaries, however, continued to decrease slightly in 
1934-35. 

School district expenditures for certificated employees salaries 
during the past two years were: 


1933-84 1934-35 
Elementary school district__._________-__-- $40,612,502 $40,774,691 
High school district-_______-__________-__ 36,161,523 36,839,733 
Junior college district_-_._.______._-_-_--___-__ 2,050,431 2,038,613 
J a nn red eee bons 2 ene eae $78,824,456 $79,653,037 


The current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in 
elementary school districts increased from $84.91 in 1933-34 to $89.64 
in 1934-35, an increase of 5.6 per cent. For high school districts the 
increase was from $142.08 to $148.57, or 4.6 per cent; for junior col- 
lege districts there was a decrease from $187.06 to $174.72, or 7.1 
per cent. 


a 


State apportionments to school districts, in 1934-35, amounted to 
61.9 per cent of the total current expenditures. 


cmc nner 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


en 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 
WORK PROGRAM AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


There appears to have been some misunderstanding of the rela- 
tionship of the work program of the National Youth Administration 
to the California compulsory education laws. In order to emphasize 
that the program is not intended to be and should not be so used as 
to be in direct or indirect conflict with the compulsory education laws 
of this state, the following statement has been issued by Anne deG. 
Treadwell, Director of the California Youth Administration : 

Both the State administrative staff and the State Advisory Com- 
mittee of the NYA are deeply concerned with the protection of the Cali- 
fornia state school law and have been at pains throughout the course 


of this program to take no steps which would encourage young people 
in violations of this law. Our policy is stated briefly as follows: 

1. Youths below 18 who have not completed school requirements 
are ineligible for employment. 

2. Youths below 18 complying with state school requirements by 
attending part time or continuation school may be eligible, provided 
their employment on projects does not interfere with their attendance 
at school, and provided they have not been permitted to transfer from 
full time to part time school for the purpose of securing employment. 


3. Young people over 18 are eligible for employment whether or 
not they are in attendance at ful] time or part time school. Such young 
people may be considered as having satisfied state school requirements 
and their attendance at school, therefore, becomes a matter of the use 
of their own leisure time, with which we are in no way concerned. 


The possibility of securing employment on a National Youth 
Administration project is therefore not to be considered as a legitimate 
reason for the issuance of any permits by school authorities having the 
effect of permitting pupils to leave a full time school and attend a 
part time or continuation school. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


Issuance of Promissory Notes by School Districts 

Political Code section 3719 is not in violation of section 18 of 
Article XI of the Constitution, since, although the section contains no 
express declaration to the effect that obligations issued pursuant to its 
provisions must be repaid solely from the income and revenue provided 
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for the fiscal year in which the evidences of indebtedness are issued, 
such declaration is present by necessary inference from the words used 
in the section. The section authorizes the issuance of tax anticipation 
warrants for the payment of obligations to be incurred during the 
current fiscal year, and does not restrict the issuance of such warrants 
for the payment of obligations already incurred during the fiscal year. 
The authorization of loans under said section is limited to 50 per cent 
of the anticipated income and revenue for the remainder of the fiscal 
year as estimated at the time of borrowing. The borrowing of money 
under said Political Code section 3719 does not impose additional tax 
burdens or increase the burden of public debt. It is not required 
under the section that tax anticipation issued by a school district under 
the section shall be repaid from taxes only, but it is required that they 
be repaid from the entire income and revenue for school purposes, 
including grants from the state, and the notes are a first lien against 
all income of the district collected during the entire fiscal year in which 
the notes are issued. (Berkeley High School District etc. v. Coit et al., 
91 C.D. 283, _._ Pae. (2nd) ---.) 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Dismissal of Probationary Teacher 


Where a probationary teacher was notified that she would be dis- 
missed from the service of a school district having an average daily 
attendance of more than 850 at the close of the school year 1931-1932 
after completing three consecutive years of service therein, and the gov- 
erning board of the district after so notifying the teacher entered into 
a contract with her for her employment as a substitute teacher for the 
ensuing school year (1932-1933) and the teacher served two-thirds of 
each day of such school year, and with two regular teachers of music 
did the work of two full time teachers, her employment for such ensu- 
ing school year as a substitute teacher did not constitute a reelection 
within the meaning of School Code section 5.500. (Hogsett v. Beverly 
Hills School District, 84 C.A.D. 205, _._ Pae. (2nd) ~~~.) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Approval of Plans and Specifications of School District Buildings 
Erected to House School District Employees 
Under neither the provisions of Deering Act 7518b (Field Bill) 
nor of Deering Act 997 (Riley Bill) are the plans and specifications of 
a building proposed to be erected by the governing board of a school dis- 
trict to house employees of the district under School Code section 6.70 
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required to be approved by the Division of Architecture of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, where such building is not to be used by pupils 
or teachers as such, but is to be used exclusively as a dwelling for not 
more than two families. (A. G. O. 10507, February 7, 1936) 


Approval of Plans and Specifications for Reconstruction or 
Alteration of or Addition to School Buildings 


Deering Act 7518b (Field Bill) does not require the governing 
board of a school district to submit to the Division of Architecture of 
the Department of Public Works for its approval, the plans and specifi- 
eations for the reconstruction or alteration of, or addition to, school 
buildings, when the cost thereof is less than $4,000, nor is any contract 
for such reconstruction, alteration, or addition invalid if not approved 
by the said Division of Architecture. (A. G. O. 10529, February 24, 


1936) 


Control of Amateur Wrestling and Boxing Contests on School 

Premises 

Amateur boxing or wrestling contests conducted on public school 
premises under the jurisdiction of public school authorities and for 
which an admission fee is charged are, under Penal Code section 412 
and sections 3 and 4 of the act governing boxing and wrestling con- 
tests (Deering Act 6129), subject to the control and jurisdiction of 
the State Athletic Commission. (A. G. O. 10553, March 2, 1936) 


Creation of New Elementary School District of Territory 
Comprising District United Under School Code Section 2.161 


Where two elementary school districts have been united under 
School Code section 2.161, no action can be taken because of School Code 
section 2.121 to create a new school district to be composed of the 
territory of one of the originally united districts. (A. G. O. 10519, 
February 12, 1936) 


Effect of Field Bill on Powers of County Superintendents of 
Schools and State Department of Education 


Deering Act 7518b (Field Bill) did not repeal or render ineffective 
School Code sections 2.1460-2.1469 or 6.60 and 6.61, providing for the 
approval of plans of schoolhouses by county superintendents of schools 
and the Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the State Department of 
Education. (A. G. O. 10529, February 24, 1936) 
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Effective Date of Withdrawal of Elementary School Districts 
from High School Districts 


Where an elementary school district withdraws from a union high 
school district under the provisions of School Code sections 2.640 e¢ seq., 
the withdrawal does not, by reason of School Code section 2.86, become 
effective until the next succeeding first day of July, and the office of 
any member of the governing board of the high school district residing 
in the elementary school district withdrawing will not become vacant 
under Political Code section 996 until the date the withdrawal of the 
elementary school district from the high school district becomes effec- 
tive. (A. G. O. 10549, March 2, 1936) 


Expenses of Certain School District Elections 


The expenses of any school district election called by the govern- 
ing board of the district either for the purpose of voting bonds for 
building new schoolhouses or other expenses, or for the purpose of elect- 
ing school trustees, must be borne by the schoo] district. (A. G. O. 
10481, January 27, 1936) 


Payment of County Contributions to Retirement Funds for 
County Superintendents of Schools and Their Certificated 
Employees 
Under School Code section 5.10044, contributions required to be 

paid from the general fund of a county to the state treasurer for the 

account of the funds of the state teachers retirement salary system 

(School Code sections 5.800 et seq.) for certificated employees of the 

county superintendent of schools are required to be paid from such 

fund for the county supervisors of attendance and rural supervisors, 
as well as the county superintendent of schools and his deputies. 


(A. G. O. 10540, February 27, 1936) 


Payment of Teachers Contributions to Retirement Funds by 
Governing Boards of School Districts 


Under the provisions of School Code sections 5.1040, 5.1041, 5.1063, 
5.1064 and 5.1080, the deductions made by the governing board of a 
school district from the salaries of district employees subject to the 
provisions of the state teachers retirement salary law (School Code 
sections 5.800 et seg.) may be paid over to the county superintendent 
of schools by the governing board of the school district by warrants 
drawn by the board on the teachers salary fund of the district, section 
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6 of Article [X and section 15 of Article XIII of the Constitution not 
prohibiting such action. (A. G. O. 10480, January 27, 1936) 


Uniting of Elementary School Districts under School Code 
Section 2.161 


When, under the provisions of School Code section 2.161, one ele- 
mentary school district is united with another elementary school dis- 
trict to constitute one district by a county board of supervisors, the 
board of supervisors is without power to rescind its action. (A. G. O. 
10519, February 12, 1936) 


Use of District General Reserve 


A school district may not use the general reserve set up in the 
district budget for the current fiscal year under School Code section 
4.360, during the current fiscal year. (A. G. O. 10544, February 26, 
1936) 


ae 
——————— 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


STATE CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The annual State Conference on Business Education, held under 
the auspices of the California State Department of Education and the 
Federated Business Teachers’ Associations of California, will be held 
in Fresno, Saturday, April 4, 1936, at Fresno High School. The 
theme of the conference will be Business Education to Meet New 
Employment Requirements. The program has been arranged by L. O. 
Culp, Fullerton Junior College, President of the Federated Business 
Teachers’ Associations of California, in cooperation with Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, Chief of the Bureau of Business Education, State Department 
of Education. 

The morning session will be devoted to discussions on Registration 
and Guidance, and Curriculum that is Conducive to Employment. 
Business Curriculum in the High School will be discussed by John N. 
Given, George Washington High School, Los Angeles. The Business 
Curriculum in the Junior College will be discussed by Roland K. Aber- 
crombie, San Mateo Junior College. Robert White, Merritt School of 
Business, will tell how cooperation with business is secured, and its 
implications in developing the business curriculum. Dr. Walter F. 
Dexter, Executive Secretary to the Governor, will address the confer- 
ence at the luncheon meeting. 

At the afternoon session, Facilities and Personnel for Effective 
Instruction and Employment will be discussed by Miss Irma lL. Tapp, 
Fullerton Union High School and Junior College. F. M. Dana, Assist- 
ant Personnel Director, Bank of America, San Francisco, will discuss 
What Business Desires in the Young People that it Hires. Placement 
and Follow-up will be discussed by Mrs. May Preuss Carmody, Secre- 
tary, Junior Employment Service, Berkeley Public Schools. 

School administrators are urged to direct the attention of all 
persons interested in business education to this conference. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


On March 2, 1936, at the call of Ray Ingels, Director of Motor 
Vehicles of the State of California, representatives of more than fifty 
safety organizations of California, including both state wide and local 
organizations met at the State Capitol, Sacramento, to form the State 
Traffic Safety Advisory Committee for the purpose of instituting and 
maintaining a continuing program for the reduction of traffie accidents. 
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The Advisory Committee authorized an Executive Committee of 
five to carry out the program of the Advisory Committee. The Execu- 
tive Committee is composed of the following: 


Ray Ingels, Director, State Department of Motor Vehicles, Chairman 

C. H. Fry, representing the State Industrial Accident Commission 

Seibert L. Sefton, representing the State Attorney General’s office 

T. H. Dennis, representing the State Division of Highways, State Department of 


Public Works 
Alfred E. Lentz, representing the State Department of Education 


Among the committees named by the Advisory Committee was a 
Committee on Education, composed of: 


Douglas Evey, California Association of Insurance Agents 

Lloyd E. Yoder, National Broadcasting Company 

E. B. Lefferts, Automobile Club of Southern California 

R. E. Laley, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 

Morris E. Hurley, East Bay Safety Council, and Principal of the Prescott Junior 


High School, Oakland 
George C. Jensen, President of the Sacramento Safety Council and Principal of 


the Sacramento High School 
George T. Jeffers, Secretary to E. Raymond Cato 
Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser, State Department of Education, Tem- 


porary Chairman 


At its first meeting, the Committee on Education adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution as a statement of its purposes: 

A study of the traffic safety problem must recognize the neces- 
sity of developing a public attitude in favor of existing and proposed 
corrective measures. 

Be It THEREFORE RESOLVED that this conference go on record as 
favoring a thorough study of all the possible educational mediums, such 
as the press, radio, screen, public and private schools, which may be used 
to disseminate information developed through this conference and to make 
effective the various proposals emanating from the various committees. 


The next meeting of the Advisory Committee will be held in Los 
Angeles in April, at which time a definite program will be established 
by all committees of the Advisory Committee. 

The State Traffic Safety Advisory Committee is destined to play a 
most important part in the establishment of traffic safety in California, 
being an agency truly state wide in character and having the coopera- 
tion of all recognized organizations in California interested in traffic 
safety. 

In connection with the recognized need for education in traffic 
safety, attention is called to the fact that, as a part of the state wide 
Conference of Secondary School Principals to be held in Pasadena 
April 2, 3, and 4, 1936, there will be a section on safety education con- 
ducted the morning of April 4. Further details concerning this section 
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will come to you through the convention program. You are urged to 
attend this section meeting if possible for you to do so. 

Attention is also directed to the fact that the State Department of 
Education is preparing a course in traffic safety which will be required 
to be taught in every public high school of the state beginning with 
the next school term. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


The following programs will be given under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education. The dramas of these broadcasts are 
under the direction of Norman Field. 

The broadcast, The California Family, formerly given over Station 
KROW, has been discontinued. 


EpvucaTIon Topay, STATION KGO, 6:30-6:45 P.M. 


March %—Science (Junior High School) 
March 14—Seventh Grade 

March 21—This Changing World 

March 28—Highth Grade 


NEw TRAILS, STATION KSFO, 2:30-3:00 P.M. 


March 7—The Story of the Russians in California 

March 14—The Story of the Earthquake of 1812 

March 21—The Story of the Expulsion of the Franciscans 
March 28—The Story of the Secularization of the Missions 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, STATION KLX, 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


March 6—The Story of Hippocrates 

March 138—The Story of Insulin 

March 20—The Story of Aristotle 

March 27—The Story of Aristotle, Concluded 


THE CALIFORNIA HISTORY PROGRAM, STATION KROW, 1:30-2:00 P.M. 


March 4—The Story of the Walker Filibuster Expedition 
March 11—The Story of the Comstock Lode 

March 18—The Story of the Comstock Lode, Continued 
March 25—The Story of the Jesuit Missions 


GOLDEN Days, STATION KRE, 8:30-8:45 P.M. 


March 4—Sobriety of John P. Jones 
March 11—Free as Air 

March 18—High Grade 

March 25—Another Hole in the Ground 


THE PAGEANT OF YOUTH, STATION KLX, 9:45-10:15 P.M. WEDNESDAYS 


The voices of our children, if they could be heard, would tell us of 
their bewilderment. Could their cries but ring throughout the land we 
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would determine to make this land worthy of ourselves and a proper 
heritage for those into whose hands we must pass the torch of civiliza- 
tion. It is to the sincere desire to understand their attitude that this 
program is dedicated. 


GURRICULUM STUDY AT CHICO STATE COLLEGE 


Chico State College has inaugurated an intensive study of its own 
curriculum offerings. Each department in the college is making a 
critical study of its courses and procedures. In a series of weekly 
meetings, the chairman of each department presents to the whole col- 
lege faculty a paper explaining the work of the department and show- 
ing what that department is contributing to the educational objectives 
of the college. 

President A. J. Hamilton, in initiating the critical study of the 
curriculum, stated he was convinced that higher education has a very 
definite responsibility in training for efficient citizenship. Stated 
Dr. Hamilton: 

It is the general belief that both major responsibilities will have 

been met only when the student has acquired (1) a sufficient background 

of training that will enable him to understand the present social order; 

to appreciate its desirable phases; to recognize its imperfections; and 

to contrive a new pattern that will be more nearly just to all; (2) and 

the knowledge and technique necessary to a successful participation in 

some worthy phase of the world’s work. For the teacher, among this 

knowledge is an understanding of the child and the learning processes. 

And since all students are prospective parents, higher education is respon- 

sible to society to see that those who do not teach have sufficient 


understanding of child nature and the learning processes to appreciate 
the responsibilities of the school. 


ALL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COLLEGE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Ninety selected music students representing eighteen southern 
California colleges and universities will meet at Santa Barbara State 
College on March 17, 1936, to participate in the All Southern California 
Symphony Coneert. This unusual musical project is the only one of 
its kind in the United States. The concert is under the general direc- 
tion of Clifford Leedy, orchestra director at the college, with Henry 
Kichheim, violinist and composer, giving his services as conductor. 

Three days of rehearsal will precede the orchestra program. Those 
who have attended in the past marvel at the manner in which in that 
short period a group of non-professional musicians, unused to each 
other or to the conductor, can achieve such unity as has been uniformly 
exhibited in past performances. 

An outstanding program has been chosen for this year and accord- 
ing to Leedy will inelude Tehaikowsky’s ‘‘Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, 
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Opus 64,’’ Wagner’s ‘‘ Prelude to Die Meistersinger,’’ Hector Berlioz’s 
‘‘Marche Hongroise,’’ and Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes.’’ 


CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The fifteenth annual conference of the California Educational 
Research Association (Northern Section) will be held this year at Stan- 
ford University on April 17 and 18. Dr. Gilbert Wrenn, Stanford 
University, is President of the Association, and Dr. Henry Tyler, Sac- 
ramento Junior College, is program chairman. 

The program of the conference will center about the projects of the 
three research committees of the Association: remedial reading, teacher 
selection and training, and student personnel. On Friday morning will 
be held a general session; on Friday afternoon are scheduled section 
meetings on the projects of the first two committees; at the conference 
banquet on Friday evening the theme will be Articulation of the 
Junior College with the High School and the University. The meet- 
ing on Saturday morning will be devoted to the subject of Student 
Personnel. On adjournment of the Research Conference Saturday 
noon, the spring meeting of the Northern California Guidance Associa- 
tion will convene to continue for the remainder of the day. The 
Saturday morning program on Student Personnel has been planned 
to coordinate the activities of both associations. 

School administrators, supervisors, counselors, and teachers are 
invited to attend this conference. 


CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


The forty-third annual convention of the Association for Child- 
hood Education will be held in New York, N. Y., April 28-May 2, 1936, 
with headquarters at the Pennsylvania Hotel. New York City will 
afford excellent opportunities for excursions to places of interest; for 
visiting in many types of schools; for classroom observation of pro- 
gressive methods in both public and private schools; for observation 
of work with exceptional children ; for visits to health eclinies, juvenile 
courts, child guidance centers, welfare agencies, and many others which 
work in the interest of young children. In addition to planned obser- 
vations and excursions, study classes under capable leadership will be 
organized for discussion and evaluation of these observations and 
excursions. Four general meetings at which outstanding leaders in 
childhood education and related fields will speak conclude the three 
point program plans. 
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The Association for Childhood Education is organized for the 
purpose of gathering and disseminating information concerning the 
education of young children; of bringing into active cooperation all 
childhood education interests, including parent education; of pro- 
moting the progressive type of education in nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary grades; and of raising the standard of profes- 
sional education for teachers and leaders in this field. 


ARTICULATION AND GUIDANCE CONFERENCE SERIES IN 
SAN DIEGO AND IMPERIAL COUNTIES 


Upon the suggestion of the San Diego-Imperial Secondary Prin- 
cipals’ Association the San Diego State College is sponsoring a series 
of Saturday conferences on Secondary Schools and College Articulation 
and Guidance. The second meeting on March 14, 1936, will include pre- 
sentations and group discussions on three major topics, namely, (1) 
What is Guidance? (2) Vocational Guidance a Joint Responsibility 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges, and (3) Survey Courses in High 
Schools and Colleges. The conference membership consists primarily 
of administrators, deans, counselors, and advisers of the secondary 
schools in Imperial and San Diego counties and of the San Diego 


State College. 


STATE FAIR EXHIBITS 


The State Agricultural Society has mailed the California State 
Fair Public School Premium Offerings for 1936 to school officials 
throughout the state. The booklet lists the classifications under which 
the various school levels should make entry. 

This year some of the money that has previously been given for 
premiums is being given to high school students to help defray expenses 
of transportation and living during the Fair in order that they may 
produce a daily fashion show of correct styles, materials, and colors 
for the entire family. There will also be demonstrations of dress- 
making, millinery, household sewing, novelty making, loom weaving, 
and costume designing. 

One-teacher schools with special supervision in art and one- 
teacher schools with no special supervision in art will have oppor- 
tunity to enter exhibits. 

For further information concerning school exhibits at the State 
Fair, address the State Agricultural Society, State Fair Grounds, 
Sacramento. 


MINN tin HOR Aa 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEK 


Boys’ and Girls’ Week will be observed nationally, April 25- 
May 2, 1936. Details concerning the purpose and the program of the 
week are given in the Manual of Suggestions for Daily Programs, 
which focuses the attention of the community upon boys and girls and 
their problems and seeks to enlist the cooperation of all agencies and 
individuals in a year round program for the development and pres- 
ervation of character in the coming generation. 

Write to the National Boys’ and Girls’ Week Committee for the 
United States, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, for copies of the 


manual. 


VISUAL AIDS ASSOCIATION TOUR 


The Visual Aids Association of Southern California is sponsoring 
a teacher tour to Yosemite National Park during the early part of the 
Easter vacation period, April 4-7, 1936. This is in keeping with the 
year’s theme, ‘‘ Visual Education Through Direct Experience.’’ 

The first day in Yosemite will include visits to the museum, the 
shops, and the points of local interest. There will, of course, be free 
periods for discussion. In the evening there will be cards and dancing, 
and by special arrangement the famous firefall which is a feature of 
only the summer season. 

The second day will be spent in a tour of the valley, the out- 
standing points of which are too well known to require enumeration. 
The ranger service will provide an illustrated lecture at the museum 
and guidance for the valley tour. 

Meals will be served at Yosemite Lodge, where accommodations 
for the night will be provided in the redwood cabins. 

The trip will be made by Southern Pacific train at reduced rates. 

For information folder write Mary Clint Irion, Visual Eduea- 
tion Office, 240 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


SCIENCE AND THE YOUNG CHILD 


The science committee of the Association for Childhood Eduea- 
tion has just issued a new bulletin, Science and the Young Child. 

This forty-page booklet embodies a brief, clear description of the 
advantages of nature study and elementary science to young children, 
the importance of these subjects in the modern curriculum, a sug- 
gestive list of science activities, and of the utmost importance, a source 
list of science materials and supplies and an up-to-date bibliography of 
the latest books on these subjects. 
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The price is 35 cents a copy. In lots of 25 or more, 30 cents a 
copy. Order from the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL ABSTRACTS 

Of particular interest to educators is a new publication entitled 
Educational Abstracts which makes its appearance with the January- 
February, 1936, number. The publication will be issued bi-monthly, 
omitting one issue during the summer. 

Each number will contain about 250 abstracts on various phases of 
education. In the first number these abstracts were from 200 to 400 
words in length. Selected articles from various periodicals, mono- 
graphs, and books were abstracted. In future numbers, it is planned 
to abstract articles from foreign publications as well as those from 
American sources. 

The subscription price of this publication is $4 a year, and the 
editorial and business office is at 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 
The George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
has allocated two scholarships of $40 each to California for the summer 
session of 1936. The scholarships are credited toward tuition and col- 
lege fees only. 
The requirements as listed by the chairman of the committee on 
scholarships are as follows: 
1. The student must be in attendance at George Peabody College 
during the entire twelve weeks of the summer session. 
2. The applicant must be engaged in teaching or planning to take up 
teaching immediately. 
3. No applicant is eligible who has been enrolled in college during 
the academic year just preceding. 
4. Recommendations for the scholarships must be made by the super- 
intendent of public instruction officially. 
5. The committee on scholarships must receive notice of the recom- 
mendations for the scholarships by June 1, 1936. In no ease 
will applications be acted upon after that date. 


Those interested in securing one of the George Peabody scholar- 
ships should notify Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, before April 1, 1936, and should include a statement of personal 
qualifications, previous training, and teaching experience. 
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MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Michigan College of Mining and Technology offers to a Cali- 
fornia student a scholarship which remits matriculation fee ($25) and 
tuition fee ($50) and is effective for a four year engineering course. 

Information concerning entrance requirements may be secured 
from L. F. Duggan, Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Michigan. 

In order that the applications of California students may be con- 
sidered in connection with the award of the 1936-1937 scholarship, 
superintendents and principals should report the names of students 
eligible for consideration to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


by April 15, 1936. 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES SCHOLARSHIP 


The Colorado School of Mines offers to a California student a 
four year scholarship, the value of which is approximately $250 per 
vear. Application for this scholarship may be made by any person 
who is a recent high school graduate or has had several years of 
college work and who has scholastic standing in the upper third of his 
high school, preparatory, or college classes. 

Information concerning entrance requirements may be obtained 
by writing to M. F. Coolbaugh, President, Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colorado. 

School administrators are requested to recommend to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, not later than June 15, 1936, any student 
who may be interested in and eligible for this award, submitting a 
transcript of the applicant’s high school or college record. 


SEVENTH WORLD CONFERENCE OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 


**Education in a Free Society’’ has been chosen as the theme for 
the seventh world conference of the New Education Fellowship which 
is also the twenty-first anniversary of the Fellowship. This conference 
will be held at Cheltenham, England, July 31—-August 14, 1936. This 
city is a well known educational center thirty miles from Stratford 
where conference members will be able to see a Shakespeare play at 


‘the new Memorial Theater. 


For information on this international conference, inquiries should 
be directed to the Progressive Education Association, 310 West 90th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


Lia Bette Pitts. Music Integration in the Junior High School. Bosten: 
C. C. Birchard and Company, 1935. Pp. xiii + 206. 


As attention is increasingly focused upon the reorganization of curriculum in 
the secondary field, the extent and type of musical experience to be provided becomes 
a problem for which solution must be sought. The point of view of this author 
is that the junior high school program should “provide the means whereby boys 
and girls may enjoy some type of musical experience.” Since music is a vital 
force in the lives of early adolescents, provision should be made in the curriculum 
for a music course for all children regardless of aptitude or special talent. 

Music contributes so richly to the worth while meaning of life that no child 
should be deprived of the influence of acquaintance with the musical heritage 
which is a part of his culture. “Enjoyment, socially acceptable self-expression, self- 
realization, self-discipline, contact with beauty, recognition of the universality and 
interrelation of all things which are vitally connected with life and living’ are 
some of the claims for music experience of which there must be almost universal 
acceptance on the part of educators. 

The first one-fourth of the book, consisting of three chapters, is of particular 
interest to the junior high school principal and curriculum director as well as the 
teacher of music. The music program with respect to aims, procedure, activities, 
time allotment, and equipment is succinctly presented in Chapter One. Methods 
of teaching, including appreciative enjoyment, strength in performance, transfer 
from elementary to junior high school, new problems, intonation, interpretation, 
testing voices, part singing, song material, permanent repertory, typical repertory 
list, the assembly, homogeneous grouping, integration in various aspects, intelligent 
listening, the bulletin board, and the musi¢ notebook, are presented briefly and in 
interesting style. 

The unit plan of procedure, which constitutes the unique contribution of the 
book, is introduced in outline form in Chapter Three. 

A suggested plan of organization for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
constitutes Part Two. The organization will be of interest to principals and 
curriculum makers as well as to teachers. 

The ten units developed for the eighth grade are organized under these titles: 
Down South, Frontier Days, Music and the Machine Age, The Romance of Old 
Russia, In a Gypsy Camp, Europe and Asia Meet, Arabian Nights Tale in Music, 
Icelandic Sagas and Music Dramas, In the Days of the Guild, A Renegade Kap- 
pelmeister. The material for the units is concisely presented and includes songs, 
phonograph records, associated interests, and integration with other school subjects. 

The appendices of phonograph record, picture, and poetry sources should be 
of great usefulness to the teacher as will be the list of festival and holiday reference 
books. 

The book has three outstanding values: (1) in point of view, it is progressive 
and relates music in an appropriate manner to the total educational experience of 
the child; (2) its organized units establish interesting centers of correlation; and 
(3) the practical presentation of methods and materials makes it a useful hand- 
book for junior high and upper grade teachers. 

Peter W. Dykema in his Introduction to Miss Pitts’ book, while paying high 
tribute to her, gives definition to success in teaching as “a product of fine endow- 
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ment and never-ending training.” Miss Pitts’ book reflects the broad study, varied 
interests, wide personal experience, and joy in living which characterize the 


successful teacher. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


CARTER ALEXANDER. How to Locate Educational Information and Data. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Pp. xxiv + 272. 


The tremendous increase of publication in the field of education has made 
it increasingly difficult not only to be familiar with current writings but also to 
locate information on specific educational subjects. It was to meet the pressing 
and growing need for knowledge on means and methods of locating educational 
information that this volume was written. Perhaps no person is as well qualified 
for this undertaking as is Carter Alexander, who for the past several years has 
been Library Professor at Teachers College, Columbia University, and who for a 
score of years has prepared exhaustive bibliographies on specialized fields of 
education. 

The volume begins with a discussion of the educator’s need for locating 
information and proceeds to a complete and thoroughly detailed consideration of 
library techniques to be followed in locating information on practically any edu- 
cational subject from any existing source. To gain full value from the book it 
should be studied intensively and as a text. However, a short period spent in 
familiarizing one’s self with the general nature of the contents will make it valuable 
as a reference to seek as the first step in attempting to secure information on a 
particular phase of education. The book will prove of value to the most 
experienced research worker as well as to the beginner and to practical adminis- 
trator and teacher. Every educational worker may profit greatly by studying it. - 

To accompany the book the author has prepared a 101 page set of exercises in 
loose-leaf form under the title Alerander Library Ezercises. 
Ivan R. WATERMAN 


Selected References in Education, 1935. Supplementary Educational Monographs 
No. 48, January, 1936. Edited by The Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago. 

The twenty lists of selected references on various phases of education pub- 
lished during 1935 in the Elementary School Journal and School Review comprise 
this monograph. Educators will welcome the continuance, for the third consecutive 
year by the University of Chicago, of the policy of making these references avail- 
able in a single volume. The contributors, outstanding leaders in their fields, are 
largely the same as for the previous numbers thus assuring a continuity with 
respect to the type and excellence of the references selected. 

The references are briefly but well annotated and cover practically the whole 
field of education. Except for a very few of a more extensive and highly specialized 
character, these bibliographies are the most important and generally useful ones 
published. No professional library may be considered complete without a copy. 

Ivan R. WATERMAN 


Leadership in Instruction. Prepared by Commission on Instructional Leadership, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education +Associa- 
tion, 1935. Pp. 31. 

This Commission enunciated and discussed twenty-four principles or theses of 
instructional leadership. Motivated by what may be termed the recent point of 
view toward supervision rather than the older, more dogmatic attitude, the Com- 
mission brings together in definite, attractively written form, a guide for those 
responsible for improvement in instruction. 
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The Commission believes that leadership “should be based on an understanding 
of American life and on a firm loyality to the welfare of all the people,” that it 
should be concerned with the preparation of teachers, that it makes use of few 
arbitrary commands, and that the “relationships among supervisors, principals, and 
teachers should be based on democracy as the fundamental social philosophy and on 
scientific method as the means for the discovery of truth.” Reference is made to 
the knowledge the leader should have of educational philosophy, individual dif- 
ferences and needs, and of community affairs in a manner that will excite little 
disagreement. On the whole the bulletin contains an excellent statement of the 
newer type of supervision which is often approved in theory and violated in practice. 


A bibliography is also included. 
AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 
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